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The Army of Sorrow 


Mary Butler Kirkbride 


There are at least 200,000 pronouncedly feeble-minded persons in the United States. 
Of these 16,000 are inmates of almshouses while only 18.000 are cared for in special 
institutions.—Fernald. 
Men of victorious cities aglow with the heat of the strife, 
Men of the bountiful country, alert and throbbing with life; 
Fathers of bright-eyed daughters, mothers of stalwart sons, 
Hark to the host of the vanquished, marching with lowered guns. 
For we are the Army of Sorrow, living yet worse than dead, 
Saddest of all God’s creatures, from whom His light has fled. 
The guilt of the mighty cities has doubled our teeming ranks, 
But many a sun-lit valley sends stragglers at our flanks. 
From village and town and prairie, o’er the length and breadth of our land, 
Are gathered the thousands on thousands who make up our pitiful band. 
O God, can ye leave us longer, us who are guiltless of sin, 
Or rest for a single moment till each lost sheep is within! 
Gray-haired, yet catching at sunbeams; of age, yet playing with toys; 
You house us with tramps and drunkards, grown men and man-grown boys. 
Lured by each wayward impulse, bereft of the power of control, 
Yet placed in a world of demons ready to snatch at our soul. 
Oh, sisters, think of us women, children in innocence, 
Yet mothers of fatherless babies, victims of foul offense. 
Oh, the pangs that we must suffer, the anguish at their birth— 
Hunted, and mocked, and branded the outcasts of the earth: 
Saved only the bitter knowledge that by an iron law 
Our children, and their children, must carry the self-same flaw. 
Oh, brothers, who hold the pursestrings in each of the kindred States, 
Who vote vast sums for highways and decking of the gates. 
If you laid the wealth of the nation in payment at our feet, 
The debt to our lost manhood you still would fail to meet. 
Yet now but a handful of us are guarded with zealous care, 
While the rest, like a festering ulcer on our country’s breast lie bare: 
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If Love and fleet-foot Pity knock vainly at your door, 

Shall Fear and Worldly Wisdom not spur you on the more? 

We ask for broad, green farm lands, the sunshine that we love, 

With stillness brooding o’er us like the wings of a nesting dove; 

To taste the joys of labor on the lap of the kindly earth, 

And to prove, though maimed and halting, our lives may yet have worth. 

We pray that each low ember you gently, wisely fan 

Till each of us reach his measure of likeness to a man. 

Your reward? May it not be the Vision that in our wrecked bodies of clay 

A Christ-child was growing in wisdom and stature from day unto day? 
From “The Survey’’ 











Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale 
Henry H. Goddard and Helen F. Hill 


Perhaps nowhere among our social problems can one be tound 
which is so discouraging as that of the wayward girl. As one looks over 


the inmates of our reformatories and sees the group of healthy, physically 
well-developed young women, who in many instances are quite attrac- 
tive, and are potentially capable of much that is good, but who do not 
conform to the conventions of society, who have committed perhaps the 
worst offense that a young girl can, one is compelled to say, almost with a 
groan, “Cannot something be done to save such girls?” 

With the advent of the Binet tests, and the increased confidence which 
their growing use has inculcated, we were led to ask the question, “Is it 
possible that we can determine by these tests whether these wayward girls 
are responsible, or are they of a high grade defective class who do as they 
do because they have not mind enough to do differently ?” 

Accordingly, it was with a good deal of interest that we accepted the 
offer of a prominent probation officer to examine some fifty of her girls 
who had been in the girls’ reformatory, but were now out on probation. 

Some little experience with similar groups had led us to feel con- 
fident that quite a percentage of these girls would be found to be dis- 
tinctly feeble-minded, but we were not prepared for the results that we 
did find. In all, fifty-six girls were examined, ranging in age from fourteen 
to twenty, the average probably being eighteen and a half. The usual 
misgivings were had on the part of those who knew the girls, as to the 
effect of asking them to do the test, but as experience always shows, there 
was not the slightest difficulty. Indeed, the girls took hold of the tests 
with great earnestness and enjoyment, and, after they were through, were 
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very proud of their achievements. 

The results are summarized as follows: One of them tested eight 
years, that is, shows the mentality of a normal girl of eight years of age; 
twelve tested nine years; fourteen tested ten years; fourteen, eleven years; 
eleven, twelve years, and four did the tests for thirteen. As the tests for 
thirteen have been demonstrated to be much more difficult than that age 
would indicate, we may say that four out of the fifty-six are not feeble- 
minded, as we usually define feeble-mindedness. The rest are clearly 
mental defectives, and could be made, or could have been made, had they 
been taken early enough, happy and useful in an institution for feeble- 
minded. As it is, they must always be a trouble, must always be a dis- 
appointment, incapable of bearing the responsibilities that have been put 
upon them, and, what is worse, they will be, as many of them already are, 
mothers of more feeble-minded and deficient persons. 

The following few cases, picked out largely at random, will show the 
type of girl and something of the test, together with a little of the family 
history : 

No. 1. This girl is 16 years old and tests 8; that is, she has the mental 
capacity of a child of eight years. Father dead. Mother married him on 
his deathbed so that she might receive his pension. Had had three children 
by him. Mother died of tuberculosis; was intemperate and immoral. One 
child died at 18 of tuberculosis. Aunt and grandmother died in almshouse. 
Girl’s history: Ugly disposition. Very troublesome, quarrelsome, slow and 
dull. Generally needed much direction in work. Lived an immoral life for 
a year. Was committed to the Reformatory for larceny. Very much ex- 
cited by company of men. When brought into Probation Office for a few 
moments, attracted attention of workmen across the street. Plays with little 
boy of six in house where she works, 

In the test she could not make change by taking 9 cents out of a quarter, 
nor could she put the words Philadelphia, money, river into two sentences. 
She saw nothing absurd in the story about the unfortunate painter who 
fell and broke his neck, but was taken to the hospital, where they did not 
think he would get well. Nor the other one about the three brothers—“I 
have three brothers, John, Henry and myself.” 

No. 2. This girl is 20 years old and tests 11. Father drinking man. 
Never provided for family. Mother shiftless and ignorant. Preferred com- 
pany of colored men to white. Girl’s history: Placed in eleven different 
places on probation from April, 1905, to May 9, 1906. Was then kept in 
Industrial School until March, 1908. Was again placed out with about the 
same result. Arrested for larceny and immorality, which she admitted. 
Bad temper—moody, careless of dress and person. Said by employer to be 
“boy crazy.” 

She could not arrange the weights which is usually done by nine-year- 
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old children. She could not put the three words in a single sentence. 

No. 3. Is 19 years old, tests 10. Father drank, but has no court 
record. Hard working, industrious man. Mother has absolutely no control 
over children. Chronic victim of nervous prostration. Girl’s history: Was 
wild for three years. Easily influenced. Will do anything for anyone she 
likes. Good worker, neat and willing. Especially good at scrubbing and 
cleaning, but cannot work without much supervision. Good with little chil- 
dren. Lady for whom she worked said she appeared no older than her 
seven-year-old daughter and enjoyed playing with her, but cared to have 
nothing to do with the daughter of the house of her own age. Was bold 
and forward. She could not repeat a sentence of twenty-six syllables. She 
could not give a word that rhymes with day, or spring or mill. She could 
not repeat seven figures, although this is done by 12-year-old children. 
She had no idea of what justice was, and could only say that goodness is 
“to be good.’”’ She could not put the three words into two sentences. 

No. 4 is 14 years, 11 months old; tests 10. Mother died of tuberculosis ; 
was alcoholic and an opium fiend. Father was a confirmed drunkard; sev- 
eral times in jail. Brother George, 9 years old, in Orphanage for Feeble- 
Minded. Father and mother and two children lived in one room. There 
were often other inmates. Child was nervous. Poor in school; about 
second grade. Fond of all kinds of children’s play. Very irresponsible. 
Sent to store for two articles, will come back with one, sure to forget the 
other. Sent downstairs for potatoes, will be gone for fifteen minutes, and 
come back without them. When asked “why?” will say she had forgotten. 
Can pick out airs on a piano. Reads in third reader with difficulty. Very 
stubborn, excitable, sensitive, cries easily. Fond of children, but cannot be 
trusted with them. Committed to Reformatory as delinquent child—had 
been on the street night and day for several months. Expelled from school 
one year before commitment, as her influence was considered bad for the 
other children. Mother sent her into the streets to beg for money from 
men to be used to buy drink. The child was unchaste with them and took 
the money gotten in this way to her mother. She has no idea of what 
charity is, says “Board of Healthy.” Justice, has nothing to say, goodness, 
she defines. She could not give a word that rhymes with day, without 
assistance. 

No. 5 is 18 years old and tests 12, Father is a drinking man; mother, 
a low-grade woman, absolutely no sense or power to control her children, 
probably immoral. One brother out of Reformatory on probation; another, 
just out of truant school on probation. Géirl’s history: Hard to manage; 
was a fairly good scholar, a great mischief-maker and terrible storyteller. 
Would call up strange people on telephone. Took a much-prized hand- 
woven towel belonging to the lady for whom she worked and cut it up to 
make a dressing saque. Will do work well one day and the next not seem 
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able to do anything. Will steal little things. So untruthful and such a 
trouble maker; tells stories about the people for whom she works, and is so 
crazy about the men (has been immoral) that she cannot keep a position. 

No. 5 is somewhat better. She is able to repeat seven figures and to 
give words that rhyme with day, etc., but she could not repeat a sentence of 
twenty-six syllables, although this comes in the 12-year tests. She did not 
know the difference between pleasure and honor, poverty and misery, pride 
and pretention, and the like. 

No. 6 is 20 years old and tests 9. (Indian blood.) Mother immoral— 
living with man not her husband—keeping house of ill-fame, using her chil- 
dren for gain. Own father alcoholic—lives with a woman not his wife— 
attempted rape upon his own children. Two sisters immoral—one (been in 
prison) now living a vicious life. A younger sister insane. A younger 
brother, an unruly boy. Girl’s history: Committed at 15 as beyond control, 
immoral and a runaway. Responded to little training. Never worked with- 
out supervision. Fond of attracting attention. Would faint on street or 
in store to create scene. Paid $10 for doll. Did not care to play with it, 
only that it was pretty. Had child; father unknown. Wholly incompetent 
to care for it. Some days wants to give baby away and next day would not 
part with it for the world. Very nervous and moody. 

She cannot make change out of a quarter. Having read a short selec- 
tion, she cannot remember a half dozen things about it. She sees no ab- 
surdity in the painter’s story or that of the brothers, nor in any of the 
others. She cannot put the three words into a sentence, cannot remember 
seven figures, nor repeat a sentence of twenty-six syllables, nor define good- 
ness. She says justice is “Doing right to people.” 

No. 7 is 19 years old, tests 9. Father and mother both heavy drinkers. 
At time child was committed, father was in Home of Correction and mother 
in prison. Mother especially hard character, having been arrested no less 
than twenty-seven times. Father plainly below normal mentality. Girl’s 
history: School work very poor; was a runaway. Would steal little things. 
Was immoral. Placed in good home. Very childish. Needs constant 
supervision in work and behavior. Extremely fond of boys. Could not be 
trusted to do an errand; would never go directly back. Once when told to 
cut only the end pieces from loaf of bread, she cut up whole loaf. When 
asked why she did it, said, “Why, how could I get the end piece unless I 
did cut it all up?” Follows a beaten track, never remembering from one day 
to another what she is to do. 

She fails to pass the reading test, taking sixty-five minutes to do what 
should have been done in twenty-five minutes. She could not tell how much 
money it would take to buy three one and three two-cent stamps, and she 
could, of course, do none of the questions that are mentioned for the others. 

No. 8 is 19 years old, tests 9. Father intemperate, abusive. Never 
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supported family. Mother intemperate, never kept house for family. One 
brother in City Orphanage. Two brothers intemperate and worthless. One 
sister married to worthless colored man. Girl’s history: Immoral, often stay- 
ing out all night. Smoking cigarettes, swearing, etc. Stubborn, wilful and 
thoughtless. Likes little children and is fond of playing with dolls. School 
work sometimes learned rather quickly, other times work was very poor 
and seemed to go backward, rather than forward. Careless about clothing. 
Was put in good family. Was very careless, untidy and dishonest. 

No. 9 is 17 years old, tests 13; is not feeble-minded. (This girl did 
the test with almost the rapidity and ease of a normal child; however, her 
personal appearance and manner were very childish.) Mother until last 
year had passed as girl’s sister. Girl’s history: Neglected and abused at 
home. Mysterious family. Committed to Reformatory as a stubborn child. 
Placed on probation. Was not truthful. Stole little things and was sus- 
pected of being immoral with small children. Would entertain men in the 
house every time left alone. Was lazy, and slack about her person and 
clothing. Placed in home. Was constantly attracting the attention of men. 
Painfully conceited and exaggerates her charms to an amusing extent. 
While at school she was detailed to care for the furnace. One day she 
found it almost out; she poured in some kerosene oil and then, when it 
failed to ignite, she put her head in the furnace door and blew it. The fire 
blazed up, burning her hair, eyebrows, face and arms. The lesson seemed 
to be sufficient for her. When first sent back to the school she was placed 
in one of the cottages where the better girls are sent. She was so ugly that 
she could not be tolerated. When given some sewing to do, she tore it into 
rags. When told to iron some of the officer’s clothes, she deliberately 
burned them. 

No. 10 is 19 years old and tests 11. Father is a drinking man; wood 
chopper ; away from home most of time. Mother, very dangerous, immoral 
woman, Indifferent to children. Works in mill. Goes away at 6.30 A. M.; 
locks the children out of the house. Sisters: one absolutely hopeless—de- 
praved. Another has served a term in prison. Probation officer says she 
is the “biggest rogue and devil” he ever saw. Another’s behavior was pretty 
bad until put on probation, at which time she was married. Another who 
was in State Reformatory is now in State Hospital. Two younger sisters 
live with married sister. One brother—best in family—never goes home. 
No. 10 committed to Industrial School as delinquent child. Worked in mill. 
Been with young men a great deal. Noisy and profane. Willing, neat and 
quiet about her work. Sews very well. Can cook some and prepare a meal, 
but when her work was done, would never find anything else to do, but if 
told what to do is willing to do it. Improvement in disposition and temper. 
Can tell time, make change; can read fairly well. Went into family with 
four small children, who completely upset her and she would forget her 
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work entirely. Is still very forgetful. 

No. 11 is 20 years old and tests 13; is not feeble-minded. Father is a 
very respectable man. Mother immoral with a disreputable Italian; driven 
from home by husband. Sister sent to Industrial School—has been a good 
girl since. Girl’s history: Had no one to advise her, got into bad company 
—committed immoralities with many men. Was out nights; arrested twice. 
Put on probation. No improvement. Sent to Industrial School. Can do 
general housework very well when she wishes to; is very slack and careless. 
Gave birth in 1909 to an illegitimate child, but because of her untruthfulness 
the guilty party was never followed up. No system about her work; no 
self-control. Has no idea how to care for her child. Lets it eat anything 
to keep it from crying. Will not wash clothing as long as she can hefp it 
and then will put it on while wet. Once took the baby for a walk; said she 
would return in an hour—was gone all the afternoon and evening. Said she 
got lost, but it was found she had gone several miles to visit an old em- 
ployer. 

No. 12 is 20 years old, tests 12. Father a hard drinker and quarrels 
with children. Has court records. Mother has bad temper, uses vile lan- 
guage, immoral, has a court record. One sister separated from husband. 
One brother in Reform School. Four other children in court as neglected 
children. As each child becomes 14 is sure to get into trouble. Girl’s his- 
tory: Has been under probation 6 months. With very careful supervision 
has done very well in work. Has fits of temper. Once smashed furniture 
when shut in room for punishment. Will steal little things and lie. Is just 
now taken up with Christian Science. 

To appreciate the full force of this, one should see these girls and note 
their characteristics, their physical appearance, and those qualities and char- 
acteristics that go to make up the type of young woman—those things that 
make us instinctively feel that they are responsible persons and make so 
many persons even now refuse to believe that such can be feeble-minded, 
and yet, here are the tests. And more than that, here is the test of life—they 
are unable to adjust themselves to their environment and will always be 
unable. 

Perhaps the reader may be inclined to say, “But these tests show that 
they are ignorant and that it is because they have not been to school, or have 
not profited by their school experience.” But such is not the case. These 
are not tests of school training; they are tests of mental development. Any 
person who has lived in any sort of average environment for the requisite 
number of years is able to do these tests, even though he has never been to 
school, even for a day, and by failing in these they manifest their mental 
defectiveness. 

It begins to look as though we have been attempting to solve the prob- 
lem of the wayward girl by beginning at the wrong end. We have assumed 
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that she was competent and responsible—that she was able to do differently, 
if she would, and we have tried by various forms of punishment to reform 
her. Apparently we have been grossly in error, and it is a fundamental mis- 
take we have made. We should have begun by finding out in early age 
whether this child had normal mental capacity or not and, if not, we should 
have taken the case in hand and provided for her such environment as would 
have fitted her mental condition. The past is gone, the mistakes cannot be 
rectified ; but, if we are wise, from now on we will proceed in accordance 
with what we are finding out about this class of persons. Instead of en- 
larging our reformatories we will establish colonies and schools, where 
these girls can be taken, as early as we can detect them, cared for and 
trained to do the things they can be trained to do; where they will be made 
happy and allowed to live a happy and measurably useful life under the 
care, guidance and direction of intelligent and humane people, who will 
make their lives happy and partially useful, but who will insist upon the 
one important thing, and that is that this race should end with them; they 
shall never become the mothers of children who are like themselves. 


A Revision of the Binet Scale 


Henry H. Goddard 


Since we first translated and published our account of the Binet tests 
in January, 1910, a great stride has been made in the use and popularity of 
this measuring scale. We ourselves have tested the questions on four hun- 
dred feeble-minded children and on nearly two thousand normal children. 
The results have been published in the Pedagogical Seminary, September, 
1910, and June, 1911. 

As the result of these studies we are able to make some suggestions as 
to desirable charges. It seems worth while to include these in the present 
edition of the tests. 

Experience with these tests has continually reassured us not only as to 
their value, but as to their amazing accuracy. Their usefulness as a means 
of understanding the mental development of children is beyond question, 
and we confidently believe that the time will speedily come when every child 
in school will be occasionally examined by some such method as this with a 
view of determining his actual mental development, and consequently what 
can be expected of him. This, not only for the purpose of segregating and 
giving special treatment to those who are backward or feeble-minded, but 
that we may know those who are especially well endowed and those who 
have average intelligence, so that each may receive the instruction that his 
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condition requires. 

In the use of the Binet tests experience has emphasized two important 
dangers or liabilities to error. The one comes from the tendency of the opti- 
mistic, affectionate teacher examining a child from her own room to help 
too much and so credit the child with more than he himself can really do. 
The other is the opposite tendency of the teacher who either temperamentally 
or because of momentary conditions is not encouraging, but rather discour- 
aging to the child, so that he does not do his best and, consequently, does not 
get up to the standard of which he is really capable. One should never begin 
the examination of the child with any preconceived notions as to what the 
child is going to do or how much he knows. Do not credit a child with a 
question because you feel sure he could do it under other circumstances even 
though he fails now. The probabilities are very great that you are mistaken 
in your estimate and the present result is truer than your estimate. 

As a matter of technique, we find almost universally the best method of 
beginning these tests is to ask the child to look at the pictures. This appeals 
to almost every child and it also gives the examiner very quickly a clue to 
the grade of the child, especially after one has examined a few children 
and discovers how the different grades answer the question, “What do you 
see here?” 

A needed caution here will also illustrate a point that applies to a great 
many of the questions and that is the great care needed in asking the ques- 
tions. The form of the question is very significant. For example, in show- 
ing the pictures, the examiner who says “What are they doing here ?”’ herself 
answers the very question that we are supposed to determine from the child, 
namely, does he see the action? If you ask, “What is he doing?” you compel 
him to see the action and he tells you, “Mowing grass” or “Cutting hair,” or 
whatever the picture may be. The question should always be in the form of 
“What do you see here?” Not even “What is this?” or “What is that?” 
because that equally determines that the child sees a particular thing which 
again destroys the value of the test. And the same caution should be 
extended to many other questions. 

The form in which the question is asked is of vital importance. It is 
given correctly in the text here and should be followed very rigidly except 
in such cases as it is suggested that the form of expression may be simplified 
to meet the child’s understanding. 

Professor Binet has published in the April, 1911, number of the Bulletin 
De La Societé Libre Pour Etude Psychologique de l’Enfant, his latest re- 
vision of his measuring scale. 

His changes are of three kinds. First, there are the same number of 
questions for every age—except age five, where he still has only four. This 
will obviate a little difficulty that was met with in counting up a child’s 
credits. 
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Secondly, he has omitted some of the questions that were most de- 
pendent upon conscious training and education, such as the reading and 
writing tests. 

Thirdly, he has transposed some of the questions from one year to 
another with the idea of improving the scale. With these changes we can- 
not in every case agree. 

The results of our experience with the tests on four hundred feeble- 
minded and two thousand normal children convinces us that Binet’s origi- 
nal scale was quite as correct as his new one, but that some improvement 
can be made in certain other questions. 

In the following list we give an arrangement which embodies our 
experience while following Binet’s new order as closely as we can. 

We believe that for American children, at least, this scale is about as 
accurate as it can be made. 

Attention should perhaps be called to the fact that this revision does 
not at all imply that the results obtained with the old one were wrong. 
The method of counting devised by Binet was so accurate that it enabled 
the examiner to do the child justice even if a few questions were mis- 
placed. The new scale will simply be more convenient because it will ob- 
viate straggling ; that is, where a child, for example, stops at seven years, but 
gets enough credits to make him eight, some of these credits coming from 
nine and some from ten. The tendency under the new scale will be to 
answer the eight year questions and stop there, doing none in nine or ten. 
Undoubtedly this will not always be the case but it will occur oftener than 
with the old scale. 

The following are the questions as we now use them: 


III 
Points to Nose, eyes, mouth. 
Repeats “It rains. I am hungry.” 
Repeats 7 2. 
Sees in Picture 








1 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5 


Knows Name. 


IV 
Knows sex, boy or girl (girl or boy). 
Recognizes key, knife, penny. 
Repeats 7 4 8. 
Compares lines. 


Vv 
Compares 3 and 12 grams; 6 and 14 
Copies square 
Repeats: His name is John. 
boy 
Counts four pennies 
“Patience” 


Morning or afternoon 
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Defines fork, table, chair, horse, mama 
Puts key on chair, brings box, shuts door 
Shows right hand, left ear 

Chooses prettier 


nr wh 


Counts 13 pennies 

Describes pictures 

Sees picture lacks eyes, etc 

Can copy diamond 

Names colors, red, wes *i tm youOW <i... 


< 
— 
sme ONT wor-utr 
— 
w 
— Uhwh 


Compares two objects from memory, butterfly, 
fly: wood glass: paper, cloth 

Counts backwards 20 to 1 

Repeats days of week 

Counts stamps 111222 

Repeats 5 figures 


omitted 
VII4 


<i 
SNK oO 
wa if} 
nid Who 


Makes change, 20c, 4c 
Definitions better than use 
Knows date 

Repeats months in order 
Arranges 5 weights 


x 
Knows money Ic, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1, $2, $5, $10..104- 5 
Copy design y 
Repeats six figures: 854726, 274681, 941738 
Comprehends easy questions 
Uses 3 words in two omageoe 
Sees absurdity; painter, brothers, locked in room, 
railroad accident, suicide 
Uses 3 words in a single sentence 
Gives 60 words in three minutes 
Gives three rhymes 
Puts dissected peerenices sageenes 


tw 
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Ui & Who 


6 
2 
ew 
ew 
4 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
5 
1 


Repeats 7 figures 

Defines charity, justice, goodness 

Repeats sentence of 26 syllables 

Resists suggestion 

Problems: (a) Hang’ng from limb 
(b) eaten hemes 


X4 
3 revised 
new 


Mkbwhe 


Interprets picture. 
Change hands of clock. 
Code. 
Opposition. 
ADULT 

XIII1 Cutting paper. 

XIII2 Reversed triangle. 

XIII3 Gives differences of abstract words. 

new Difference between president of a republic and a king. 
new Gives sense of a selection read to him. 
All questions under any age must be answered to pass that age—instead of all but 
one as in the old scale. 


EXPLANATION OF THE REVISED BINET SCALE. 


The names of the tests are abbreviated, but will be understood by 
reference to the old list. The new questions are explained below. 

The number of the question, as it was in the old list, is given immedi- 
ately before the present number, The first number in the line shows the place 
of the question in Binet’s revised scale, e. g. VIII 3 (repeat days of week) 
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was IX 2 in old scale, and Binet omits it entirely from his new scale. 
Following each question we give the successes (first figures) and failures 
(last figures) on the question by normal children, as obtained from our ex- 
amination of two thousand normal children. (See Pedagogical Seminary, 
June, 1911.) For example, in V. 1, 32 succeeded and 2 failed. 

THE THREE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE MODIFIED. 

IX. 1. Our old form was too hard. We propose now, 20c—4c, and 
give the child two dimes. This is Binet’s form, but he has a 20ct. piece, 
which we lack. However, two dimes will probably do as well. 

IX. 2. At Vineland we have been a little too strict on this question. 
We now propose to accept any definition that is more than simply “use,” 
e. g., chair has four legs, table is made of wood, etc. 

XII. 3. Old sentence too hard. Use the following: I saw in the street 
a pretty little dog. He had curly brown hair, short legs and a long tail. 
THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS WERE NOT IN THE OLD LIST. 

X. 2. Use this design. Expose ten seconds. Have child draw his 
design on back of record sheet. (“Tests attention, visual memory and a 
little analysis.” ) 


—_ 


mB ee 2 oe 




















a 
DESIGN FOR BINET TEST X. 2. 


XII. 4. Binet’s description of this test is as follows: 

Prepare a little booklet of six pages. On first page draw in ink two 
lines horizontal: the one to the left two inches (4cm) long, the one to 
the right two and a half inches. On second page, left line is two and a 
half, right, three inches. Third page, left line three and right one three 
and a half inches. On three remaining pages all lines are three and a half 
inches long. The lines on each page are in same straight line and separated 
by a half inch. 

The idea of the test is this: Child having said the right-hand one is 
longer for three times, will he continue even when he comes to those 
that are alike, or will he “resist the suggestion” and say they are alike? 

Care must be exercised in asking the question. For the first two pages 
ask “Which is the longer line?” but for the others say merely, “And 
there?” 

XV. 1. Use same pictures as in III. 4 and VII. 2. The test is 
credited in XV. if subject “interprets” the feeling of the picture—usually 
expressed by some word of sympathy, fear, sorrow, joy or other feeling. 
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XV. 2. Interchange the hands of a clock for (1) the hour 6.20 and 
(2) 2.56. (Child must not see a watch or clock. It is a test of imaging 
power. ) 

XV. 3. This test was suggested by Dr. William Healy, of Chicago. 
It was used by the Southern army in the Civil War. 

The diagrams shown below are to be constructed while the child gives 
close attention. He notes the arrangement of the letters, in alphabetical 
order vertically in first and second, and counter-clockwise in a third and 
fourth diagram. Two and four differ from one and two in having a dot 
in each section. Once knowing the scheme, the letters may be left out 
and a cipher dispatch written by using for each letter the part of the 
diagram in which the letter is placed in the key. For example “war” 
would be written Yo _J iC 

Having made it perfectly clear, remove the key and have child write 
on back of record sheet, “Caught a spy,” in this code, In crediting allow 
one error. Every wrong or incomplete symbol is an error. 


Ai D 
E 




















XV. 4. Ask child to write the opposites of the following words: 
1, good; 2, outside; 3, quick; 4, tall; 5, big; 6, loud; 7, white; 8, light; 
9, happy; 10, false; 11, like; 12, rich; 13, sick; 14, glad; 15, thin; 16, 
empty; 17, war; 18, many; 19, above; 20, friend. 

Besides the obvious answers, the following are accepted as right or 
half right: 

2, in or indoors (half) ; 3, lazy or slowly (half) ; 4, little or low (half) ; 
5, short (half) ; 6, soft or low (right), whisper (half) ; 9, sorry or sorrow 
(half); 10, right or truth (half); 11, dislike, unlike or hate (right) ; 13, 
healthy (right); 14, mad (right); 15, broad (half); 16, filled (right) ; 18, 
none (right); 19, under (right). 

It is best to have the words printed on a slip of paper in vertical column, 
with space for child to write the “opposite” at the right. 

The equivalent of 17 correct answers must be given. 

“ADULT.”* 

Adult 4. Say to the subject: “There are three differences between 
the President of a Republic and a King. What are they?” 

The answer should contain the three ideas, Royalty is (1) heredi- 
tary, (2) lasts for life, and (3) the monarch has extended powers. The 


*Binet explains that the word adult is not to be understood literally. It can only 
mean “over fifteen years.” 








CRAIC as ae 


Se. ares 
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President is (1) elected, (2) for a definite time, and (3) his powers are 
usually less extensive than those of a king. 

Adult 5. Explain to the subject that you are about to read a selec- 
tion to him, and that then you will ask him to tell you the substance of 
what you have read. He should give close attention. 

Read slowly, in a clear voice and with expression, the following: 

“One hears very different judgments on the value of life. Some say 
it is good, others say it is bad. It would be more correct to say that it is 
mediocre; because on the one hand it brings us less happiness than we 
want, while on the other hand the misfortunes it brings are less than others 
wish for us. It is the mediocrity of life that makes it endurable; or, still 
more, that keeps it from being positively unjust.” 

It is correct if the subject gives the central thought in his own words; 
e. g., “Life is neither good nor bad, but mediocre, because it is inferior to 
what we wish and not as bad as others wish for us.” 

The tests for “XV” and “adult” are new; and we shall be glad to 
receive any comments, or the results of any use of them. We have con- 
cluded that adult 1 and 2 test special traits rather than universal; e. g., we 
found in a mixed group of educators and scientists, six out of twenty 
succeeded with No. 1. In another group, psychologists, twelve out of 
eighteen succeeded. 

The great need just now is to get suitable tests up to age twenty. 
Perhaps there are no better ones than the tests of experinence, and we may 
some day conclude that the boy or girl who has had an opportunity, and 
has not conformed to the canons of civilized society, is fundamentally de- 
fective in the qualities necessary to a useful citizen. 


Annual Day at the Training School 


The Association of The Training School will hold its twenty-third 
annual meeting on Wednesday, June 14, 1911. 

This is the important day of the year. At 10.30 A. M., in the Audi- 
torium of Garrison Hall, will be held the business meeting, when the reports 
of the Board of Directors, the Board of Lady Visitors, the Treasurer, the 
Superintendent and the various committees will be presented. These in- 
clude not only statements of what has been accomplished, but also plans for 
the future, for our School cannot stand still. Much has been done in the 
past—-it is only a preparation for the important work remaining to be done. 
Every new discovery merely widens our horizon and shows greater responsi- 
bilities. , 

Luncheon will be served in the basement of Garrison Hall and if we 
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have our usual number of guests there will be two settings of the tables. 

ALL ARE REQUESTED TO REGISTER IMMEDIATELY UPON 
ARRIVAL, FOR OUR SEATING CAPACITY AT LUNCHEON AND 
AT THE ENTERTAINMENT IS LIMITED AND TICKETS WILL 
BE GIVEN OUT IN ORDER OF REGISTRATION. 

At 2.15 will be given the children’s entertainment for which all seats are 
reserved. The tickets will be given without charge when you register. 

This year the programme is: 

Selection “Poet and Peasant” (Von Suppe) 

The Training School Band. 
The Swing Song 
Florence, Joe, Irene, Catherine. 





Recitation 


Mud Pies 
Six Little Girls. 
Dialogue “A Slight Misunderstanding” 


Sextette Overture (Hungarian) “Lustspiel” (Kela Bela) 
The Country School. 
Serenade “Sundered Hearts” (Flick) 


. Recitation “What’s in My Pocket?” 
10. May Pole Dance. 
11. “TInflammatus Est,” from “Stabat Mater” 


Every part of the school is open for visitation and our friends are asked 
to go freely whither they please. Cottages, dining-rooms, school and indus- 
trial buildings, the power house, laundry and store, the barns, Zoo and 
merry-go-round are all for your inspection, and on the second floor of Gar- 
rison Hall will be assembled the school work of the children. Each year 
much of this is sold for use or as souvenirs and the children take much 
pleasure and encouragement in the thought that something they have made 
is worth buying. 

If you have been giving to the “Free Fund” you will be glad to see the 
boy or girl whom you are helping to support. If you give to the Cottage 
fund see the building now under way for the helpless little nursery children. 
If your gift has been for Research, be sure to visit the Laboratory, where 
those strange instruments and tests determine the state of one’s mentality. 


OUR DAIRY. 

No matter what may be the special interest of visitors to the Train- 
ing School, sooner or later they get to the dairy barn and there find our 
fine herd of dairy cattle. Questions crowd about the breed, the individual 
cows and the calves, and because of this interest we give the following 
records, 

The animals are all what is known as “grades” of the Holstein- 
Fresian breed. Black and white is the color. Our bulls are both 
thorobreds, and also two of our heifers. 

The reader will remember that ‘‘a pint’s a pound the world around.”’ 
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The milk is given in pounds for a full year, from January 1 to 
December 31, inclusive: 
AVERAGE FOR AV. FOR 3 YRS. 


NAME, a 1910. 1909-10. 1908-10. 
Lady Washington 10,706 
Asa , 12,538 
15,851 
Army Pride 13,005 
Grand Irene 9,091 
Lady Ruth 6,234 
9,908 
8,838 
9,856 
10,100 
Lena Netherland 17,610 
Fantine 13,456 
Nemesis ( 14,222 
Amy Cavendish 6,968 
11,197 
9,629 
6,968 
4,582 
4,243 
11,161 
8,871 
9,543 
1,555 
3,766 
8,228 
4,893 
7,593 
7,118 
5,331 
6,291 Heifer 
31. 10,271 9,075 
32. 7,722 7,386 
33. 8,175 7,716 
34. Disappointment 5,635 Sold 
35. Madam Surprise 13,330 7,681 
36. Lady Klondyke ) 12,708 11,899 
37. Homestead Girl 6,439 7,364 


The average for the entire herd for 1910, and this includes every cow 
that was milked, even tho it was sold before the year was up, was 9,017 
pounds for the year, or an average of 24.7 pounds (12.3 quarts) every day 
in the year. 


Queen, No. 29, had a record for 1909 of 15,256, and her best day was 
50% quarts. Lena Netherland, No. 11, had a record for 1909 of 17,610, 
and her best day was 52 quarts. Diana, No. 7, has already this year records 
of 53% quarts for her best day, and 703 pounds for seven consecutive days 
and 2,632 pounds for the month of February (28 days). 
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2. 
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4. 
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10. 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
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PHYSICIANS 
MEDICAL INSPECTION 


A Special Ten Day's Session will 
be held at the Training School 
& September 5th to 15th inclusive 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


DR. WALTER S. CORNELL 


Courses of Lectures on Feeble-Mindedness from the Social, 
Educational, Psychological and Medical sides and on 
Medical Inspection will be given 


TUITION AND BOARD 
FOR THE SESSION $20. 




















For further information Address 


E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
AT 
VINELAND, N. J. 





YOU 


will be answered promptly if you drop us a postal 


card asking about 


TRAINING 

DISCIPLINE 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

MEDICAL TREATMENT - 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


THE ADMISSION OF PUPILS 
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APPARATUS 


AND SUPPLIES 
for 


Tests used in The Training School, at Vineland, N. J., 
by DR. HENRY H. GODDARD, Head of the 
Department of Psychlogical Research 


and 
PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE’S 


‘Manual of Mental and Phosical Tests’’ 


also 
General Psychological and Physiological 


Apparatus 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 
125 N. Green Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 


200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the ses where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
g to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereais and oils scientifically to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 





THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





